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CALICO PRINTING BY ELECTRICITY. 


We have already adverted to two very 
curious applications of electricity to the ordi- 
nary purposes of life ; one, as a motive power 
for clocks, the other as a controlling agent 
upon railroads. We have now to announce 
another extraordinary discovery of its powers, 
which promises to become of great value and im- 
portance to the loom and paper manufactures of 
the country. We allude to the improvements 
in printing in colours, lately patented by Mr. 
Isham Baggs, of Cheltenham, the said im- 
provements being a result of the galvanic 
battery instead of the dying vat. 


A word or two on the common method of 
printing calicoes and similar fabrics will facili- 
tate the understanding of the new plan. A 
length of cloth is first prepared by being dipped 
in a chemical solution, called a mordaunt (of 
which there are various kinds), and it is then in 
a fit state to receive colours upon one surface in 
any given pattern. These colours are impressed 
upon the cloth by cylindrical rollers charged 
with dye, and on which the required pattern 
has been engraved, and the number of rollers 
will depend on the number of colours intro- 
duced into the pattern, each colour requiring 
a separate roller. Thus, if a pattern required 
a combination of six colours, there would be a 
necessity for employing six rollers to produce 
it, each roller separately impressing the cloth 
with so much of the entire pattern as is to be 


formed of the colour with which it is charged. 
The exactitude required in the form and work- 
ing of these cylinders, so that the united im- 
pressions of the six shall constitute a perfectly 
finished pattern, is one of the happiest results 
of English mechanical skill. There is another 
method of printing goods by blocks, but as 
these are only now employed upon particular and 
generally expensive patterns, we forbear any 
description of their use, especially as it would 
in no way tend to explain the plan adopted by 
Mr. Baggs. 

This gentleman’s improvements are two-fold, 
and they consist, firstly, in applying the chemi- 
cal powers of electricity to printing in colours ; 
and secondly in a mode of employing tests in 
printing. For the present we confine ourselves 
to the first. 

If a plate, compounded of different metals, 
and connected with the positive pole of a gal- 
vanic battery be laid upon a length of cloth or 
paper moistened with an appropriate mordaunt, 
and the latter be super-imposed upon the 
negative pole, a great variety of colours will 
instantaneously be produced, and a repetition 
of the same electrical action may be made to 
take place, until the whole of the fabric is covered | 
with the colours. To render this familiar, let it 
be supposed that a pattern of a flower is to be 
printed, the colour of which should be yellow, 
and that it should be accompanied moreover 
by green leaves and a brown stalk. In order 
to produce this pattern, it will be necessary to 
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compound three metals, namely: iron, copper, 
and silver. The iron would give out the yellow 
flower; the copper would produce the green 
leaves, and the silver the brown stalk. 

As this result may be easily demonstrated at 
a trifling cost, we recommend those of our 
readers, who are scientifically inclined, to un- 
dertake the experiment for themselves, and we 
will promise them beforehand an abundant 
harvest of pleasure and satisfaction. Let, for 
instance, two initial letters be cut, one in iron 
and one in copper; and then let them be 
soldered upon a common wafer stamp, in such 
a way that the surfaces only of the letters shall 
press upon the cloth. Then moisten the piece 
of cloth in a mordaunt of prussiate of potash 
and nitrate of soda, and lay it upon a zinc 
plate, or any other convenient metallic con- 
ductor. Connect one of the wires from the 
battery with the zinc plate, and the other with 
the metallic part of the stamp, which latter 
is to be held in the hand. The stamp may be 
now pressed upon various parts of the cloth as 
often as the operator can move it from one 
place to another. At each remove the two 
letters, one blue, the other brown, will be 
durably left upon the cloth. In fact, they 
would be “ fast colours.” 

It is to be observed that the colours thus 
produced by electricity, are only limited in 
number and combination by the number of 
known metals, and their connexion with differ- 
ent kinds of mordaunts; in other words, they 
are nearly illimitable, and greatly exceed in 
amount those actually used in dyeing. It is 
further to be particularly noted that their bril- 
liancy is unique, and that they are permanently 
fixed upon cloth and paper when the process 
has been properly carried out. 

The advantages presented by this discovery 
of Mr. Baggs, in a commercial point of view, 
appear to be great. Effects which at present 
are only produced by numerous and very in- 
tricate mechanical arrangements, are created at 
once by his invention. Instead of eight cylin- 
ders, which are now required to produce eight 
different colours in one pattern, a single roller 
is sufficient, and were the combinations of 
colours to be eight hundred instead of eight, 
no more than one would be necessary, because 
the metals required for any number of com- 
binations, are all properly arranged upon the 
same cylinder, by which meansthe entire pattern 
is printed at once, and with unerring certainty. 

Practical dyers might be inclined to doubt 
the possibility of applying the invention to 
cylindrical printing, even if it could be used 
in block printing. The fact, however, is placed 
beyond dispute. There is at this moment 
before us a small piece of cotton cloth, which 


we, with our own eyes, saw printed by a roller 
in the London Polytechnic Institution, where 
the apparatus is worked by the inventor, who 
is ready to enter into every necessary explana- 
tory detail with individuals engaged in the 
trade. The pattern on this piece of cloth, 
(composed of three colours) is clear, well 
defined, and fast. All the colours were given 
out at once by one cylinder, and the printing 
was also conducted with rapidity. 

Of the superior economy of this process we 
have no means of judging; but from personal 
inquiries we made of the inventor, we are led 
to believe that it is considerable. Mr. Baggs 
also states that when practical dyers come to 
adopt his discovery, their extensive experience 
will suggest many useful adaptations, the whole 
tending still further to lessen the cost of pro- 
duction. 

The actual mode of printing by electricity is 
thus described. Pieces of metal, of one six- 
teenth of an inch thick, are cut ont in the form 
to be delineated from plates of different metals; 
these pieces are soldered upon a copper plate, 
and their surface ground to a true plane. The 
lines are then formed in the leaves and flowers 
(if such are required) with a graver, in the 
usual way. It is then ready for printing. 
Paper, in order to be printed from this plate, 
is wetted with a solution of carbonate of soda, 
and placed in connexion with the negative pole 
ofa galvanic battery, with the metal plate upon 
it. On bringing the positive wire in contact 
with the plate, the alkali of the carbonate 
passes to the negative pole, and the acid to the 
positive pole, where, acting upon the different 
metals, it produces a copy of the design in its 
proper colours. 

To print by means of frictional electricity, 
the design is formed by cementing a number of 
very small platinum wires on to a glass plate, 
which is laid on paper moistened with any 
suitable solution. If iodide of potassium and 
starch are used, on passing a charge of electricity 
through them, a purple impression of the design 
will be produced, but other metals and solu- 
tions may be used. 

This very extraordinary application of the 
galvanic fluid to the manufactures of the coun- 
try, merits the attentive examination of all 
who are engaged in a business which it appears 
destined to advance and improve. 

It cannot be too generally made known that 
discoverers, inventors, and improvers, are gra- 
tuitously furnished, at the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution, with every assistance that may be 
required in the prosecution of scientific investi- 
gation, including the use of an extensive labord- 
tory, philosophical apparatus, and appropriate 
apartments. 
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LORD BACON, 


Bacon was one of the most remarkable men 
of whom any age can boast—a reformer of 
philosophy, by founding it on the observation 
of nature, after it had consisted, for so many 
centuries, of scholastic subtilties and barren 
dialectics. He was born at London, in 1561, 
and displayed, from his earliest childhood, 
proofs of a superior mind. In his 138th year, 
he entered the university of Cambridge, where 
he made astonishing progress in all the sciences 
there taught. He had not completed his 16th 
year, when he wrote against the Aristotelian 
philosophy, which seemed to him more calcu- 
lated to perpetuate disputes than to enlighten 
the mind, It was then the custom, in England, 
to send abroad, particularly to France, those 
young men who were destined for public life. 
Young Bacon went to Paris in the suite of Sir 
Amias Paulet, who soon after sent him to En- 
gland with an important message. He dis- 
charged it to the satisfaction of the queen, 
(Elizabeth), returned to France, and travelled 
through several provinces of that country, to 
study its manners and laws. When 19 years 
old, he wrote a work, entitled Of the State of 
Europe, in which he gave the most astonishing 
proofs of the early maturity of his judgment. 
The death of his father called him back to 
England, where, in order to be enabled to live 
suitably to his rank, he devoted himself to 
jurisprudence, and pursued the study of the 
law with so much success, that he was made 
counsel extraordinary to the queen before he 
was 28 years old. His professional labours 
did not, however, make him lose sight of the 
idea, which he had early conceived, of reform- 
ing the plan of scholastic studies agreeably to 
sound philosophy. His place was more hon- 
ourable than lucrative. Bacon’s talents, and 
his connexion with the lord treasurer, Burleigh, 
and his son Sir Robert Cecil, first secretary of 
state, seemed to promise him the highest pro- 
motion ; but the enmity between the latter and 
the earl of Essex, likewise a friend and pro- 
tector of Bacon, prevented his advancement. 
Essex endeavoured to indemnify by the dona- 
tion of an estate in land. Bacon, however, 
soon forgot his obligations to his generous 
benefactor, and not only abandoned him as 
soon as he had fallen into disgrace, but, without 
being obliged, took part against him on his 
trial. Against this ingratitude the public voice 
was raised, and, whatever Bacon might say in 
his justification, he remained at court the ob- 
ject of hatred to one party, and of jealousy to 
the other, and the queen did not appear inclined 
to do anything in his favour. In parliament, 
he conducted himself, for some time, with 


dignity and independence. He had been chosen 
member for the county of Middlesex, in 1593, 
and voted with the popular party against the 
measures of the ministers, though he continued 
in the service of the crown. But, towards the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign, his parliamentary 
conduct became more servile. If any thing 
can excuse him, it is his poverty, which was 
so great that he was twice arrested for debt. 

The reign of James I. was more favourable 
to him. The prince, who was ambitious of 
being considered a patron of letters, conferred 
upon him, in 1603, the order of knighthood. 
Having been commissioned to make a repre- 
sentation of the oppressions committed by the 
royal purveyors in the king’s name, he executed 
the task with so much address as to satisfy 
both the king and the parliament. The house 
of commons voted him the public thanks, and 
James made him one of the king’s counsel, 
with a pension of forty pounds, which was 
soon followed by another of sixty pounds. 
His situation now continually improved: he 
contracted an advantageous marriage ; in 1617 
was made lord keeper of the seals; in 1619, 
lord high chancellor of England and baron of 
Verulam, and, in the following year, Viscount 
St. Alban’s. He might now have lived with 
splendour, without degrading his character by 
those acts which have stained his reputation, 
Nevertheless, great complaints were made 
against him. He was accused, before the house 
of lords, of having received money for grants 
of offices and privileges under the seal of state. 
He was unable to justify himself, and, desiring 
to avoid the mortification of a trial, confessed 
his crimes, and threw himself on the mercy of 
the peers, beseeching them to limit his punish- 
ment to the loss of the high office which he 
had dishonoured. 

After he had acknowledged, by an explicit 
confession, the truth of almost all the charges, 
notwithstanding the intercession of the king, 
and the interest which they themselves took in | 
one of their most distinguished members, the 
lords sentenced him to pay a fine of £40,000, 
and to be imprisoned in the Tower during the 
pleasure of the king. He was also declared 
for ever incapable of place or employment, and 
forbidden to sit in Parliament, or to appear 
within the verge of the court. This severe 
sentence was doubtless just; yet it must be 
allowed, that he was actuated neither by 
avarice nor corruption of heart, but that his 
errors are rather to be attributed to a weakness 
of character, which was abused by others. 
Traits of generosity and independence, which 
his life also displays, show clearly that he 
knew and valued virtue. He was unfaithful to 
it because he had not sufficient firmness to 
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refuse the unjust demands of others. His 
sentence was not rigorously executed; he was 
soon released from the Tower, and the rest of 
his punishment was, by degrees, remitted en- 
tirely. He survived his fall only a few years, 
and died in 1626. 

All the studies and efforts of this great man 
aimed at a reform in the system of human 
knowledge. He examined the whole circle of 
the sciences, investigated their relations, and 
attempted to arrange them according to the 
different faculties of the human mind, to which 
each belongs. In this, however, he could not 
succeed, for want of a well-founded and natural 
division of the powers of the mind; for he 
divided the sciences into those of the memory, 
of the understanding, and of the imagination. 
This he explains in his Jnstauratio Magna, 
under the head De Dignitate et Augmentis 
Scientiarum. He further perceived that, in all 
the branches of natural science, the only way 
to truth is by the observation of nature. How 
this observation is to be directed, and how 
nature is to be examined, is illustrated in seve- 
ral places. He explained his ideas on this 
subject in the above mentioned treatise (De 
Dignitate, &c.), and in the Novum Organum 
Scientiarum. His universal genius had at- 
tended to all the sciences; he perceived to what 
point each of them had advanced, what false 
directions they had taken, and how they were 
to be brought back to truth. As a metaphysi- 
cian, he displays no less penetration than 
profoundness in his views of the operations of 
the mind, of the association of ideas, and of 
the prejudices which surround us from our 
cradle, and prevent the free exercise of reason. 
As a natural philosopher, he brought forward 
very ingenious views, and was on the route to 
several important discoveries. He invented a 
kind of pneumatic machine, by his experiments, 
with which he was led to suspect the elasticity 
and gravity of the air, which Galileo and Tor- 
ricelli afterwards discovered. He clearly indi- 
cated the attraction of gravitation, which 
Newton afterwards proved. He wanted only 
experiments in order to demonstrate the prin- 
ciples of this power. He treated also of natural 
history, but only in an abridged manner, in 
his work Sylva Sylrarum, &c. He wrote 
several treatises on medicine; among others, 
one on life and death. But physiology and 
chemistry were then so imperfectly understood, 
that he could not avoid falling into great errors. 
The science of law he treated not merely as a 
lawyer but as a legislator and philosopher. 
His aphorisms are not less remarkable for pro- 
found views than for vigour and precision of 
expression. Morals are the subject of one of 
his finest works, entitled Essays, or Sermones 


Fideles—a treasure of the most profound know- 
ledge of man and of human relations, delivered 
inaneloquentand vigorous style. Asa historian 
he is less distinguished; he wrote a history of 
Henry VII. Ofhis knowledge of antiquity, his 
work ‘‘On the Wisdom of the Ancients” bears 
witness, in which he explains the ancient fables 
by ingenious allegories. He possessed a less 
profound knowledge of mathematics, and to 
this it is to be ascribed, that he who so gene- 
rally discovered the errors of the human mind, 
and pointed out the truth, opposed the Coper- 
nican system. In this point alone he remained 
behind some enlightened men of his time. In 
other departments of human investigation, he 
soared to such a height, that his contemporaries 
could not fully estimate the extent of his genius, 
the justness of his views, and the importance 
of his labours. He himself was his only judge, 
and, with a just pride, he says, in his will, 
‘** My name and memory I bequeath to foreign 
nations and to my own countrymen, after some 
time be passed over.” 


THE DESERTER. 
A TALE.-——BY G. E. S. 
{Continued from our last.] 


‘Completely exhausted by my exertions, I 
sat down by the road-side to rest my wearied 
limbs, and consider in what manner to effect 
an interview with Edward and Mary. But I 
had not long seated myself before—in spite of 
my anxiety—I sank into a deep sleep, and 
must have slept more than three hours, when I 
was suddenly aroused by footsteps at a distance. 
I started up and listened; they were too regu- 
lar and monotonous for common pedestrians ; 
I was convinced that soldiers were on the road. 
I had barely time to conceal myself behind a 
hedge, before the party were brought into full 
view by a sudden turn of the road leading to 
this house. The party consisted of four— 
three were soldiers—the fourth was in the 
every-day dress of a farmer; he had hand- 
cuffs on his wrists, and walked between two of 
the red-coats, while the third marched in the 
rear. The first glance was enough to shew me 
that the handcuffed individual was a captured 
deserter, and relieved my mind from the appre- 
hension that I was the object of pursuit; the 
second, threw me into a paroxism of despair, 
for in the soldiers I recognized a corporal and 
two privates of my own regiment, and the 
prisoner was my brother Edward. 

“TI remained for a long time stupified and 
bewildered by what I had seen, I was con- 
scious that, in some way or other, I had been 
the cause of Edward’s mischance ; but how he 
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could be implicated in my desertion I could 
not possibly imagine. All at once I remem- 
bered our remarkable likeness to each other—a 
likeness so great that, when children, frequent 
mistakes had been made as to our identity. 
The moment this thought passed across my 
mind, I started up, and shouted after the 
soldiers—calling them by their names—and 
listened anxiously for an answer ; but I listened 
in vain, they were, by this time, far out of 
hearing and of sight. I had nothing for it, 
therefore, but to follow as fast as I could, and 
when I had overtaken them, to give myself 
up, and obtain my brother’s release. It was 
a hard struggle to do this, fur poor Mary’s 
cottage was not a mile off, but I did not hesi- 
tate, and thank God I did not, for she was 
then beyond all reach of earthly affection, 
though I did not know it at the time. 

“ Well, I tried to run, in hopes of coming 
up with my brother and his capturers, but 1 
was so knocked up with my previous exertions, 
that I got on but slowly. In fact, I did not 
reach Chatham until twelve hours after my 
brother had been lodged in the black hole of 
the barracks. I soon took his place there, and 
he was released. 

‘* It had been just as I supposed. The sol- 
diers had obtained information of the route I 
had taken, and followed sharply after me. 
They must have passed the wood while I was 
in hiding, and preceded me to B There 
they accidentally met with Edward, and with- 
out hesitation took him prisoner. He—as soon 
as the first surprise was over—guessed how 
matters were with me, and suffered himself to 
be marched to Chatham without remonstrance 
or explanation, in order to facilitate my escape. 
I returned just in time to save him from the 
halberds. 

‘**T remained two days in confinement, and 
then was led out, as I supposed, to undergo 
the punishment that Edward had so narrowly 
escaped. But, to my astonishment, I received 
only a reprimand from the commanding officer, 
and a caution against such another offence. I 
could not understand this, for the punishment 
for desertion was, at that time, rigorously 
enforced, in all its terrors. I was, however, 
soon informed of the reason of this lenity. 
My brother had actually enlisted in the regi- 
ment on condition of my being pardoned. He 
entered as Edward Larkin. 

“The following day we commenced our 
march to the north; and now comes the worst 
part of our history.” 

I again expressed a fear that he had imposed 
too heavy a task on himself, in recounting it ; 
and suggested that it might be more agreeable 
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“No, I have not much more to tell you,” 
he replied, “‘ and if it is not taxing your kind- 
ness too much, I would rather go on with it 
now. Indeed, I can rarely get an opportunity 
of talking about the matter, for my brother 
cannot bear a reference to it in his presence; 
and we are, as you must have observed, pretty 
close companions.” 

I answered, that far from being tired of his 
story, I found myself deeply interested in it ; 
and wished only, for his own sake, that it had 
been of a less mournful character. 

‘On arriving at our destination,” resumed 
the old man, ‘* Edward wrote to our father, and 
explained the reason for the step he had taken, 
urging him at the same time to a reconciliation 
to myself. We soon received an answer. 
The shock occasioned by my brother’s disap- 
pearance, together with the death of my beloved 
Mary, had been too much for his health; but 
it had induced a far different tone of feeling 
towards his first-born sons. He was deeply 
humbled, he wrote, to think that his own un- 
happy temper had brought such distress upon 
those around him—that he looked upon himself 
as a wretch, for having driven us both to des- 
peration and ruin, but that he would not rest 
till he had procured our discharge, and wished 
us to make enquiries as to the amount that 
would be necessary for such a purpose. 

“‘ This we lost no time in doing; but alas ; 
the sum demanded was, we well knew, far too 
large for our father’s limited resources—and we 
wrote to him to this effect, and saying all that 
we could in favour of our present situation— 
but this was not much. 

‘When our regiment reached we found 
that the old colonel, who was a good sort of 
man, had exchanged into one that was under 
orders to go abroad; and that, in his room, 
we were to be at the mercy of an arbitrary and 
imperious young man, who had never seen 
actual service, and who seemed to fancy that 
the great mystery of commanding lay, in treat- 
ing the men under him like so many slaves. 
This soon led to disaffection, and two or three 
desertions took place. One of the deserters 
was taken, and condemned by a court-martial 
to be flogged. I well remember, even to this 
day, the malignant satisfaction that appeared 
on the countenance of the colonel, while the 
horrible punishment was being inflicted; and 
the shrieks of the poor wretch rang in my ears 
for weeks after. As soon as the punishment 
was over, he harangued the regiment, and 
swore he would not overlook a single offence 
of any kind, and would flog the first man that 
looked sulky. 

“Thus things went on for three months, at 


to himself to finish his narrative another time. | the end of which time, the discontent of the 
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regiment had risen, almost to mutiny. One 
day, while exercising, I happened to make 
some blunder in manceuvering, when the colonel 
stepped forward, and struck me a severe blow 
with his cane across my face, and called me a 
lazy skulking rascal. This was more than I 
could bear; I did, however, restrain my pas- 
sion at the time, but in less than twelve 
hours, I was again a deserter. In another 
twelve hours I was taking my trial before a 
court martial. The trial did not last long—it 
was the second time I had deserted; and I was 
condemned to be shot. 

‘‘T remember very little of what occurred 
between the passing of my sentence and the 
hour of execution. I have some slight recol- 
lection of being incarcerated for a day or two, 
in the strong room of the barracks; and then 
being pinioned and marched into the barrack 
square—and starting at the sight of a coffin, 
with the name Stephen Larkin on the lid, and 
being ordered to kneel down beside it. I just 
remember, too, looking up at the sun, as I 
thought for the last time, and then feeling that 
a bandage was tied over my eyes. But, beside 
these few particulars, I have no further idea 
of what occurred, except as it was afterwards 
told me by one of the junior officers who was 
present. 

** According to his account, the regiment 
was drawn out to witness my execution—the 
officers a little apart from the ranks. When 
all the preparations were gone through, and I 
was reported as being ready, the colonel came 
forward and walked steadily down the front of 
the regiment, and then returned to his previous 
station. There he paused for about half a 
minute, and then called out in a firm, loud 
voice, ‘Edward Larkin!’ My brother came 
forward from the ranks. The colonel gave the 
word of command to load. My poor brother 
remained motionless, except that he seemed to 
grasp his musket with convulsive strength, 
‘Do you hear me,’ shouted the colonel, ‘ or do 
you want to take your place yonder ?’ pointing 
to the spot on which I was kneeling. ‘ For 
mercy’s sake, Sir,’ gasped my brother—throw- 
ing himself at the colonel’s feet,—‘ don’t order 
me to shoot him—he is my brother—my twin 
brother, Sir.” There was a general but sup- 
pressed murmur heard through the ranks, which 
even the severe discipline of the army failed to 
subdue ; and the junior officers came forward 
in a body to implore the tyrant to alter his re- 
solution. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ it is useless 
—soldiers, another whisper and I’]l make an 
example of the regiment— Edward Larkin, 
once more, obey your officer.’ 

‘* My brother rose to his feet—cast a look of 
despair around him, and commenced loading 


his musket. The young officer who gave me 
the account afterwards, said that all outward 
signs of agitation instantaneously vanished from 
the moment that he grounded his musket, ex- 
cept that a deadly paleness covered his lips, 
and an unnatural sparkling lighted up his eye. 

‘‘The musket was loaded—up to this time, 
so I was told, I had been motionless, but when 
at length the word was given ‘ present’—a 
thrilling shriek burst from my lips, ‘ Ned, Ned, 
you will not shoot your brother!’ I say I 
was told this, for I knew nothing of it. 

‘“* My brother dropped the point of his mus- 
ket, at the cry ; and even the colonel appeared, 
for a moment, disconcerted—it was but for a 
moment. Again he repeated the word ‘present’ 
—the musket was again raised to my brother’s 
shoulder—‘ Fire!’ Almost before the fatal 
word had escaped the colonel’s lips, the musket 
had poured forth its contents and he fell lifeless 
to the ground.” 

“He? Who?” 
impatience. 

‘The colonel,” answered the old man, sadly 
and solemnly—“ swifter than the eye could 
follow the movement, my brother had, at the 
last moment, turned the point of the musket 
to the unhappy wretch, and the bullet pierced 
his brain.” 

‘‘ Hurrah,” I shouted, as I sprang from my 
seat, and grasped the old man’s hand—it was 
involuntary—_the word had escaped my mouth 
before I knew the thought was in my heart. 

“Yes,” said he, as soon as my sensation 
had a little subsided, ‘‘ that was the word that 
awakened me from my deathlike trance. One 
universal shout of hurrah rose from the bar- 
rack-square—there were, I think, but two that 
did not join in it.” 

** And they were your brother and yourself ! 
but you have not told me all. How did your 
brother escape ?”’ 

“ By a most extraordinary providence. As 
soon as the excitement of the moment was 
over, my brother threw down his musket, and 
surrendered himself prisoner, expecting to be 
immediately placed by my side ; but the officer 
next in command—who had witnessed the 
colonel’s outrage on human nature with disgust, 
although he could not prevent it—now that the 
command devolved upon himself, contented 
himself with ordering us both into custody 
until further proceedings should be instituted 
against Edward, This forbearance saved our 
lives; for it proved, upon investigation, that 
the real murderer was the colonel himself—he 
had rushed on his own fate.” 

“ How could this be?” I enquired. 

“A few words will explain it. Unknown 
to us, our father had prosecuted his intention 


T asked in uncontrollable 


of obtaining our discharge. To obtain the 
means, he was compelled to mortgage his small 
freehold; but he had succeeded; and the ne- 
cessary papers had been forwarded to the 
colonel, and were actually in his pocket when 
he was shot. They were dated the day pre- 
vious to my desertion, consequently I had 
committed no crime in the eye of the law—but 
oh! a life of remorse would have been saved 
me if I had not given way to my impetuous 
spirit, but borne with that miserable man’s 
temper a little longer.” 

“Doubtless,” I replied, ‘it would have 
been a satisfaction to you, but it seems that 
he richly deserved his punishment.” 

‘“* There is another world,” answered Lan- 
caster, in a suppressed tone. 

We both remained silent for a space—I was 
the first to break it, by turning the conversation 
to his brother. ‘‘ Was he not tried?” 

‘** He was, and acquitted. We shortly after 
left the town together.” 

**T can well account now,” I said, “ for his 
horror at hearing the sound of a gun. Has he 
always retained a melancholy impression of the 
event?” 

** He has—soon after we came home, he was 
seized with a violent fever, in which his life 
was despaired of—he, however, got the better 
of that, but a low nervous disease followed, 
from which he has never recovered—he some- 
times suffers awfully in his mind—far more 
than I have done, and that has not been a 
little.” 

** And your father ?” 

‘He lived many years after this, and was a 
completely altered man; he seemed to have 
come to his right mind—he had come to his 
right mind, sir—for his troubles led him to the 
only source of consolation—he became a hum- 
ble christian. He died about forty years ago.” 

‘“* And your younger brothers and sisters ?” 

“* Have all followed him—our last surviving 
sister, as I have I think told you, died twenty 
years since,” 

‘* May I venture to ask one more question ?” 
I continued; “I have noticed—indeed who 
could help noticing ?—the extraordinary like- 
ness between yourself and your brother, except 
in one particular—” 

“The colour of our hair—yes—poor Ed- 
ward’s turned white within a week of that 
horrible day, and when he had the fever, it all 
fell off; when it grew again it was of its 
natural colour, and has ever since remained so. 
I believe such cases, though uncommon, do 
sometimes occur. As to my own—it gradually 
whitened as age grew upon me.” 

1 again thanked my old neighbour for his nar- 
rative, and asked if I could do anything in return. 
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‘“* Yes,” he said, “‘ first as to your shooting.”’ 

“Do not, my dear sir, let that trouble you 
—your brother shall not hear the sound of my 
gun again.” 

“Well then, secondly, if you would occa- 
sionally indulge us with your society, I believe 
my brother would be all the better for it. Some 
years ago, we had a very dear friend, the 
curate of this village, who did more, by his 
intercourse, to restore my brother to happiness 
than anything before or since—but he left the 
place, and since then we have had no one with 
whom to hold communion. Am I asking too 
much of you?” 

‘* Indeed you are not,” I replied, “on the 
contrary, the favour will be on your part.” 

And so it has been, for among the many 
precious remembrances of the past, will ever 
remain, the pleasant hours I have spent with 
Stephen and Edward Lancaster. 


ABSURDITIES. 


CHAPTER Il, 


“ Whatever sceptic could enquire for, 
For every why he had a wherefore.”—Hop1sras. 


No question has occasioned greater discussion 
among the learned, than the origin of “ pointed,” 
or what is sometimes termed ‘ Gothic” archi- 
tecture. The origin of the pointed arch has 
been ascribed to almost every nation civilized 
and uncivilized. Bishop Warburton found it 
in a grove of trees, which, according to his 
opinion, was a primitive church. Some as- 
cribe its invention to the Goths, a people in 
Spain, who were driven out of that country 
seven hundred years before the arch or its uses 
were known. Some have found pointed arches 
in the Great Pyramid,—others, in the cavern 
temples of Elephanta, Ellora, and Salsette. 
Theories the most wild and extravagant have 
been advanced to account for its origin, and after 
the vast amount of learning which has been 
expended, the question remains in statu quo. 
Inigo Jones, the architect, believed Stonehenge 
to have been a Roman temple of the Tuscan 
order, and some learned author, whose name 
we do not exactly remember, wrote a work to 
prove that Solomon’s temple was of the Doric 
order of architecture. 

The learned Dr. Campbell, in his “ Her- 
mippus Redivivus,’ a work written to try 
the credulity of the age, points out the art 
of prolonging life and preserving health, by 
inhaling the breath of young women. He was 


universally believed, and one of the most 
eminent physicians of the time, thinking the 
advice real, took lodgings at a fashionable 
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that ight eve a good 
supply of young ladies’ breath. The late 
Mr. Thicknesse, in his ‘“‘ Valetudinarian’s Bath 
Guide,” which was dedicated to the Earl of 
Shelborne, afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne, 
says— I am myself turned upwards of sixty, 
and in general, though I have lived in various 
climates, and suffered severely in body and 
mind, yet having always partaken of the breath 
of young ladies, wherever they fell in my way, 
I feel none of those infirmities which often 
strike my eyes and ears in this great city, in 
men much younger than myself.” To this 
opinion Mr. Thicknesse gravely put his name. 

Instances of credulity are every day met 
with in the lower ranks of life, more especially 
in the rural districts, where many old customs 
and superstitious notions still prevail, and it is 
sometimes amusing to witness the strange fan- 
tastic tricks played by men of education and 
talent. Edward Wortley Montague turned 
Turk. Lord George Gordon, who headed the 
riots in 1780, turned Jew, and it is an incredible 
fact that the learned Mr. Taylor, translator 
of the works of Plato and Aristotle, acknow- 
ledged himself a convert to the heathen 
mythology. He says the divinities of Plato 
are those only which are to be adored, and we 
are thus to call the deity Jupiter; the virgin, 
Venus; Christ, Cupid. A short time since, 
the Indian newspapers contained an account of 
an English gentleman, residing at Calcutta, 
who had become a convert to the doctrines of 
the Hindoo Polytheists, and St. Foix, in his 
‘* Observations on Paris,” relates an instance 
of a learned man becoming a believer in the 
heathen deities. He says, ‘In the reign of 
Louis XII. ascholar, named Herman De la 
Fosse, a native of Abbeville, by reading and 
admiring the Greek and Latin authors, caught 
such a frenzy as to persuade himself that it was 
impossible the religion of such great geniuses 
as Homer, Cicero, and Virgil should not be 
true.” He was sentenced to die, but his exe- 
cution was deferred in hopes that he would 
abjure his errors, but he still persisted in main- 
taining that Jupiter was the Supreme God of 
the universe, and that Paradise was the Elysian 
Fields. An instance of eccentricity in the 
learned world, occurred in the case of Mr. Hulk- 
head, the orientalist and translator of the 
Gentoo code of laws. He became the champion 
of Richard Brothers, the prophet, and professed 
his belief in that enthusiast, who declared 
himself the nephew of the Almighty, the Prince 
of the Hebrews, and the restorer of the Jews 
to the Land of Canaan. He predicted an 
earthquake in London, and published several 
prophetic pamphlets, among which was a letter 
to a Miss Cott, whom he styled a recorded 
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of King Davia, and future of 
the Hebrews. But religious imposters have 
been so numerous in all ages, that even a bare 
enumeration of them would be here impossible. 

A few instances of the absurdities of the 
early fathers, and the Christians of the middle 
ages, may afford a slight share of amusement 
to the reader. St. Thomas Aquinas, who wrote 
17 vols. in folio upon metaphysics, and was 
styled the ‘ Angelical Doctor,” gravely de- 
bates whether there are excrements in heaven, 
whether the pious, at their resurrection, will 
rise with their bowels, and similar other fri- 
volities. St. Macaire was so shocked with 
the sin of killing a louse, that he resolutely 
endured seven years of penitence and scratch- 
ing among the briars of the forest, in order to 
expiate his guilt. It is related of St. Francis, 
that he once preached a sermon in a desert to 
the birds, who warbled and collected round him, 
stretching out their beaks at every sentence, 
and when he had finished, they dispersed with 
rapture to repeat his sermon to other birds. 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, writing to 
Bernard, a monk of the monastery of St. 
Werburgh, discusses the important question, 
‘Whether it be more meritorious to whip 
oneself or or to be whipped by another.” Cor- 
nelius De la Pierre, in his ‘‘ Commentaries 
on the Holy Scriptures,” relates that a monk 
maintained and preached that good game was 
especially created for ecclesiastics—and that if 
partridges, pheasants, and ortolans could speak, 
they would cry out Substantia nostra, caro nos- 
tra incorporetur sanctis ut in iis resurget ad 
gloriam non in pecatoribus ad geheniam.* An 
old writer, during the middle ages, maintained 
that the purest souls inhabited the filthiest 
bodies. St. Mary, the Egyptian, was piously 
determined to go to Jerusalem, but not being 
able to pay the expenses of the journey, she 
is related to have prostituted herself for money 
in order to effect her devotion. St. Maria 
Ayreda wrote the life of the Virgin Mary, 
wherein she gives the circumstantial details of 
the general conversation which the Deity held 
with her for eighteen months after her birth, 
until she had cut her teeth. 

The titles of books during the 16th and 17th 
century, are curious and amusing; but we 
hardly expect to find such titles as the follow- 
ing. Mr. Tavernier, in 1555, begins a sermon 
thus :—“ Arriving at the Mount of St. Mary’s, 
in the stage where I now stand, I have brought 
you some fine biscuits, baked in the oven of 


* Servants of God, let us be eaten by you, that our 
substance, being incorporated with yours, may one day 


rise into glory, and not go down into hell with that of the 
wicked. 
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charity, carefully conserved for the chickens 
of the church, the sparrows of the spirit, and 
the sweet waters of salvation.’’ Master Thomas, 
inthe 17th century, tells us, ‘ that the Trinity 
is proved by the three concords, one, three, 
and five; and that this contemplation will 
prevent man from sinking into the bestial sin, 
Atheism.” Whiston, the learned monogamist, 
foretold the actual approach of two millenniums, 
and fixed the precise period of their advent, 
but, unfortunately, lived to see the fallacy of 
both of his prophecies. Among the list of 
curious sermons published during the 16th and 
17th centuries, will be found the following :— 
“Spiritual Suet,’—‘* The Spiritual Nursery 
Decyphered,’—‘‘ The White Wolf,”—‘* The 
Nail hit in the Head,”—‘ The Wheel turned,” — 
‘* Love and Fear, a Marriage Sermon,”—‘“ Two 
Sticks made one,”—and a religious book by 
one Homer, called ‘‘ Cuckoldism’s Glory, or 
the Horns of the Righteous exalted,” with an 
engraved emblematical frontispiece. 

In more modern times we have had many 
remarkable oddities in sermons; one parson 
preached from the words ‘‘ Bah! Bah! Bah!” 
Another took for his text the word “ Nothing,” 
and another ‘* Nevertheless ;” and a few years 
since, a minister preached a series of sermons 
on the whole alphabet, which were afterwards 
printed in a work entitled ‘The Believers’ 
Alphabet ;”” thus—A, admirable friend; B, 
beautiful friend; C, constant friend—and so 
on to the end of the alphabet. Among the 
French devotional pieces are the following :— 
“The Snuffers of Divine Love,’—‘* The 
Spiritual Mustard Pot, to make the Soul 
sneeze with Devotion,” —‘‘ The Capuchin booted 
and spurred for Paradise.” 

These effusions of the sixteenth and se- 
venteenth centuries would be indeed only 
amusing, were it not that with the fana- 
ticism of that period, is connected one of the 
blackest pages in the history of the human 
race; we allude to the rage that prevailed 
throughout Europe for the persecution of 
witches. Every portion of the page of history 
is fraught with instruction to mankind ; but 
there is none which conveys a greater lesson of 
the danger of fanaticism and superstition, than 
this horrible crusade. Even the most enlight- 
ened minds of the period were swayed by the 
popular prejudice, and bowed to the vulgar 
clamour. It would be impossible here to 
narrate half of the enormities committed over 
Europe for nearly three centuries, but we shall 
conclude this rambling paper with a very brief 
outline of this wonderful delusion. At the 
close of the 15th century, persecutions for 
witchcraft began to prevail, and several of the 
Popes issued bulls to persecute with fire and 


sword all those who were convicted of it, or of 
dealings with Satan. These persecutions, how- 
ever, instead of being attended with beneficial 
consequences, if we are to believe the testi- 
mony of contemporary historians, seemed only 
to increase the number of witches, and one 
half the population of Europe, during the 16th 
century, were either witches or were bewitched. 
In 1515, five hundred witches were burned in 
Geneva in three months, a thousand were exe- 
ecuted in one year in the diocese of Como, and 
they went on burning at the rate one hundred 
per annum for some time after. In Lorraine, 
from 1580 to 1595, about nine hundred were 
burned. In France the multitude executed, 
about 1520, is almost incredible. One histo- 
rian of the period calls it ‘‘ an almost infinite 
number of sorcerers.” In Germany, during the 
rage for burning, about one hundred thousand 
suffered, and so familiarized was the public with 
these exhibitions, that it relished and gloried 
in them, singing the events of witches to 
popular airs, representing them in hideous 
pictures, with devils dragging away their own, 
while the clergy preached solemn discourses 
called witch sermons, upon every occasion of 
sacrifice, the effect of which was to inspire their 
auditors with fresh zeal against unhappy old 
women and suspected persons. In this country 
the madness also raged ; three thousand victims 
were executed during the reign of the Long Par- 
liament alone ; and a melancholy spectacle is 
presented at finding a man like Sir Matthew 
Hale condemning witches, on evidence at which 
a child would now only laugh. Barrington, in 
his observations on the statute of the 26th of 
Henry VI., states that about thirty thousand 
individuals were put to death in this country 
for witchcraft. It is a matter of history that, 
in these bloody and abominable doings, the 
clergy displayed the most intemperate zeal. 
It was before them that the miserable wretches 
were brought for examination. In most cases 
the clergy performed the office of prickers, 
inserting long pins into their victims to try 
their sensibility, and in all cases they laboured 
with perseverance to obtain from the accused a 
confession. The catalogue of these murders 
in this country closes about 1736, when the 
penal statutes against witchcraft were repealed, 
the exercise of such acts being punished in 
future by imprisonment and pillory. 


Persecution.—It is the essence of injustice to persecute 
any person for omitting to conform to the established 
religion. No man should be deprived of any part of his 
liberty with respect to his opinions, unless his actions, 
derived from such opinions, were clearly prejudicial to the 
state. Itis not in the power of man to surrender his 
opinions, and therefore the society which demands him to 
make this sacrifice, demands an impossibility. 
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JOHN KYRLE, THE MAN OF ROSS. 


Rise, honest muse ! and sing the Man of Ross,— 
Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ; 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 

Or in proud falls lost, 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain, 
Health to the sick, me pe lace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows ? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise ? 

* The Man of Ross,’ each lisping babe replies.”— Pore. 


“The town of Ross itself,” says Leitch 
Ritchie, ‘‘ is neat and prim-looking, sitting 
quietly upon an eminence above the river 
rWye. It is full of memories of the Man 
of Ross, which sanctify it from the bois- 
terous vulgarities of a town. The “ heaven- 
directed spire,” which he taught to rise, is its 
prominent feature ; and this object keeps the 
lines of Pope ringing in our ears like the church 
bell, and with a little of its monotony.” 

This bell, by the way, is something more 
than an ordinary bell. It bears the name of 
John Kyrle, and was cast at Gloucester, in 
1695, at his own expense. Nay, it possesses 
a relic more valuable than his name, for there 
is incorporated with its substance his favorite 
silver tankard. He attended himself at the 
casting, and, drinking solemnly the orthodox 
toast of ‘Church and King,” he threw the 
cup into the molten mass. 

John Kyrie’s fame was acquired by the 
judicious employment of a small fortune in 
works of public utility, and those works are 
fairly set down, and without exaggeration, in 
our motto, although, as Dr. Johnson observed, 
it is probable that his “‘ five hundred pounds a- 
year’’ did not pay for all those improvements 
and charities, and that through his example, 
his known integrity and active benevolence, 
his wealthier neighbours were in some instances 
induced to join their purses with his for 
the public good and the ornament of their 
town. 

In his time the country round Ross, which 
in the twelfth century was a forest interspersed 
with marshes, and swarming with wild-boars 
and wolves, was greatly wanting in trees, and 
Kyrle directed his energies to the supplying of 
this deficiency. He planted a vast number of 
elms in the churchyard and glebe, and in the 
rear of the church he laid out a beautiful avenue 
which is called the “‘ Prospect,” or ‘‘ The Man 
of Ross’ Walk.” It is on the ridge of a hill, 
and commands a fine view of the valley, and 
the river, and the hills beyond. It is said of 
him in King’s Anecdotes, that ‘he had a sin- 
gular taste for prospects; and by a vast plan- 
tation of elms, which he disposed of in a fine 


manner, he has made one of the most enter- 
taining scenes the county of Hereford affords. 

* * Through the midst of the valley 
below runs the Wye, which seems in no hurry 
to leave the county ; but like a hare that is un- 
willing to leave her habitation, makes a hundred 
turns and doubles.” In a local guide-book, 
we find several little particulars of this fine 
old fellow, which are interesting from their 
naiveté. 

It appears he was entered a gentleman com- 
moner of Baliol College, Oxford, in 1654, and 
that he was intended for the bar, but soon 
relinquished all thoughts of that profession, 
and returning to Ross gave himself up to agri- 
culture and building, and the improvement of 
his native town. 

An old maiden cousin of the euphonious name 
of Bubb, kept house for him many years. 
In his person, John was tall, thin, and well- 
shaped ; his health was remarkably good, and 
he scarcely knew any of the frailties of old 
age until within a very short time of his death. 
His usual dress was a suit of brown dittos, and 
aking William’s wig, all the costume of his 
day. He disliked crowds and routs, but was 
exceedingly fond of snug, social parties, and 
‘of dinnering his friends upon the market and 
fair days.” He was also exceedingly pleased 
with his neighbours dropping in without cere- 
mony, loved to make a good long evening of 
it, enjoyed a merry story, and always seemed 
sorry when it was time to break up. His 
dishes were generally plain and according to 
the season, but he dearly loved a goose, and 
was vain of his dexterity in carving it. During 
the operation, which he invariably took upon 
himself, he always repeated one of those old 
sayings and standing witticisms that seem to 
attach themselves with peculiar preference to 
the cooked goose. He never had roast beef 
on his table save and except on Christmas day ; 
and malt liquor and good Herefordshire cider 
were the only beverages ever introduced. At 
his kitchen fire there was a large block of wood, 
in lieu of a bench, for poor people to sit upon; 
and a piece of boiled beef, and three pecks of 
flour, made into loaves, were given to the 
poor every Sunday. The number he chose at 
his ‘invitation dinners,’’ were nine, eleven, 
or thirteen, including himself and his kinswo- 
man, Miss Bubb; and he never cared to sit 
down to table until he had as many as made 
one of these numbers. He not only superin- 
tended the labours of the road makers, planters, 
and gardeners, but commonly took an active 
part in them himself, delighting above all things 
to carry a huge watering-pot to water the trees 


he had newly set inthe earth. ‘‘ With a spade 
on his shoulder and a glass bottle of liquor in | 
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his hand, he used to walk from his house to 
the fields and back again several times during 
the day.” But this is not all— 

“ Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread ! 

The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread. 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 

Where Age and Want sit smiling at the gate. 

Him portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans blest ; 

The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick? The Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, the med’cine makes, and gives. 

Is there a variance? Enter but his door, 

Baulk'd are the courts, and contest is no more. 

Thrice happy man ! enabled to pursue 

What numbers wish, but want the power to do.” 

Without the trees planted by John Kyrie, 
Ross would be nothing, so far as the pictu- 
resque is concerned; and a delightful tradition, 
the truth of which is vouched by undeniable 
evidence, proves that the trees were not un- 
grateful to their founder, A rector, as the 
story goes, had the impiety to cut down some 
of these living monuments of the taste of John 
Kyrle, which shaded the wall of the church 
beside his own pew; but the roots threw out 
fresh shoots, and these, penetrating into the 
interior, grew into two graceful elms, that 
occupied his seat with their foliage. If any 
one doubt the fact, let him go and see. The 
trees are still there ; their branches curtain the 
tall window that opens upon the pew; and 
their beautiful leaves cluster above the seat, 


“ And still keep his memory green in our souls.” 


HOBBARDEHOYS. 


This singular title designates that numerous 
and well-known class of the human family, 
who have passed through the pleasant grada- 
tions of childhood and boyishness, and occupy 
some step in the teens below the longed-for 
elevation of men. Neither Linnzus, Buffon, 
nor Dr. Johnson have honoured the term with 
a definition. Mr. Knowles simply makes it 
signify ‘‘ a stripling; neither a man nor boy,” 
and, in the absence of a better etymology, we 
were inclined to think that the latter phrase had 
led to the coinage of its uncouth synonyme, 
for the sake of the quaint rythm which the two 
form in the descriptive couplet, so mortifying 
to an aspiring youth— 

A hobbardehoy— 

Neither man nor boy. 
More diligent research, however, warrants the 
conclusion that this word is compounded of two 
roots, from which have sprung some of the 
most inelegant yet expressive epithets which 
adorn our homely mother-tongue. The first 
of these, Hob, from the anglo-Saxon Hoppan, 
to hop, is indicative of any irregular, uneven, 
clumsy, awkward gait or motion, and by con- 


sequence, of a clownish fellow. Of this term, 
Hobble is a diminutive; and Hobbies, a small 
or young horse, may be traced to the same 
origin. The second, Hoid, or Hoiden, once 
applied to males, but now restricted to females, 
described a rude unfashioned home-bred fellow, 
and is also used by some old writers as a name 
for a leveret, or some other young animal 
remarkable for the vivacity of its motions. 

It might be deemed more curious than wise 
totrace the connexion between these and another 
class of contemptuous terms, perpetuated chiefly 
in our dictionaries, where they most uneupho- 
niously stand, in rank and file, thus, Hoddy dod, 
Hoddy doddy, Hoddy poke, Hoddy poule, and 
Hod man dod; we will, therefore, only remark, 
in passing, that the whole of them convey the 
idea of an untrained, unmanageable, awkward, 
vivacious, and conceited class—features com- 
mon to the great body of Hobbardehoys, who 
now exercise the patience of the adult commu- 
nity, just as its members plagued their prede- 
cessors. 

The developments of Hobbardehoyism are 
as diversified as the features and circumstances 
of the “‘ young masters’ who exhibit them. 
Wecan only notice a few of the most prominent, 
first premising, as to their place in the scale of 
being, that throughout Nature, a kind of 
connecting link appears to exist between the 
various tribes of animals, in which the charac- 
teristics of two species are often united, and 
it becomes doubtful to which order the con- 
necting link belongs—thus the eel joins rep- 
tiles to fish—the bat connects birds with 
quadrupeds—the monkey links quadrupeds to 
human beings—and, by the same law, the 
hobbardehoy may be said to give one hand to 
the boy and another to man, although he can 
be classed neither with the one nor the other. 

Amongst the younger and humbler specimens, 
asort of shamefacedness is frequently displayed, 
induced by a secret misgiving as to the behaviour 
suitable to any new and untried position ; of 
these, an appropriate type may be found in the 
plough-boy, who, on a sudden emergency, 
was metamorphosed into a footman by his 
mistress, an elderly maiden lady. Standing 
behind her chair, and trembling to palpitation, 
he is commanded to snuff the candles—the 
necessary instrument is handed to him, and to 
the horror of the hostess, and the unrestrained 
amusement of her city friends, he wets the 
extremities of his elegant fingers, and carefully 
deposits the carbonised wick in the box of the 
snuffers. Nor shall we easily forget another 
attempt to spoil a Yorkshire lad, by a Jady of 
the same class, with whom we sojourned for a 
day or two at York, afew years ago. His 
gait was a kind of twaddle, peculiar to per- 
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sons who spread out their toes beyond an 
angle of forty-five degrees, aggravated by his 
feet having to bring —— with them a pair of 
wide misfitting shoes. His mistress had ob- 
tained a livery for him, too, which, from the 
room left in the various parts of the garb for 
his anticipated growth, combined with his 
genuine unadulterated Hobbardehoyism, gave 
him such an inexpressibly ludicrous appearance, 
as well nigh spoiled our enjoyment of an ex- 
cellent dinner, at which he was the sole 
attendant. This peculiarity is less observable 
in town than in the country, and in the more 
educated is seldom displayed, except in the 
company of ladies, who find Hobbies the most 
unsocial and unmanageable of the other sex. 

The hobbardehoy of the middle ranks has 
his own distinctive lineaments. He is gene- 
rally a gaunt, slim, “ unfinished” figure, 
habited in a jacket and hat,—the assumption 
of the latter article of dress removing him from 
boyhood, and the abandonment of the former 
being his first step into man’s estate. His 
features are of that undefined character which 
proclaims his chrysalis state—his cheeks are 
devoid of those ornamental accompaniments 
which he envies so much in others, and his 
chin is innocent of that which Christopher 
North once affirmed was inherited as an item in 
the Curse, but to obtain which, the would- 
be-man gladly applies any specific, not ex- 
cepting, as in a recent. instance, _ blister 
ointment. His voice is as unsettled as his 
features, for it involuntarily ascends from the 
natural to the falsetto, and combines the 
shrillness of a Grisi, with the deepness of a 
Lablache. 

Young gentlemen are distinguished from the 
vulgar herd by the cultivation of a high degree 
of exclusiveness in their demeanour to all but 
their favoured circle of good fellows, and may 
be readily known when in public by their 
favourite amusements of walking in pairs, 
elbowing respectable females into the street 
kennel, quizzing elderly gentlemen, or puffing 
the smoke of their cigars into the face of every 
passenger they meet, breaking off and stealing 
door knockers, smashing street lamps, or trip- 
ping up the guardians of the night. 

But however varied by rank, there are several 
characteristics common to the whole tribe—one 
of the most obvious is a strong tendency pre- 
maturely to ape the dress, habits, and behaviour 
of their seniors, without regard to propriety or 
expense; this prevailed so extensively among 
the London apprentices as to lead to an enact- 
ment of a summary regulation by the common 
council in 1582, to prohibit the indulgence of 
expensive dress—the chronicler of the order 
remarking, that they being bond servants at a 


dangerous time of life, are of all other parts 
of the community the most proper objects of 
legal attention, and at a later period, we find 
these views led to regulations for cutting the 
hair of the city apprentices short round their 
heads, according to the strictest anti-curl 
notions of the worthy puritans, and it was in 
consequence of some of these cropped youths 
bawling out against “the bishops and rotten 
hearted lords” in the vicinity of St. Stephens, 
that the epithet of ‘‘ roundhead” was contemp- 
tuously applied to the republican party of that 
day. 

Excessive vanity still clings to the Hobbarde- 
hoys, and displays itself in a thousand forms, 
from the embroidered vest, with its accompany- 
ing chains and brilliants, of the scion of 
aristocracy, down to the red plush waistcoat, 
with its fustian sleeves and blue glass buttons, 
of the cowkeeper’s son, who, in the simplicity 
of his heart, and in the absence of more intel- 
ligent admirers when first adorned with one of 
these captivating garments, sallied out to a 
pet calf exclaiming, ‘‘ Looke thee! how foine 
aw am!”—the calf looked up and gave a sig- 
nificant bah, when the gratified youth replied, 
** Aye, aye, thau knaws, thauknaws, I see!” 

London apprentices remind us of another 
and almost universal peculiarity of Hobbarde- 
hoys—their dislike of control and resistance of 
authority. Apprentices generally, appear to 
think that the great business of their term is 
neither to learn their trade nor obey their 
masters, but by fair means or foul, to try how 
far they can with security from personal chas- 
tisement cross their purposes and neutralise the 
objects of their friends in the arrangement, nor 
can you listen to their conversation with each 
other, or to their lame attempts at justification 
when brought before magistrates for breaches 
of their indentures, without observing that 
they glory in their opposition to the powers 
that be, and when at the period we have referred 
to, the city apprentices had banded togethet 
and petitioned against popery and prelacy, it 
is not surprising that my Lord Mayor should 
have represented to Charles I. that their turbu- 
lent dispositions was a sufficient reason why his 
Majesty should revoke the appointment of 
Colonel Lundford to the Lieutenancy of the 
Tower. 

The emuetes of Parisian students, and the 
occasional insurrections at our public schools, 
afford ample evidence of this ruling passion, and 
to the same cause may be attributed the strong 
partiality of younkers to rambling free and un- 
confined, by which the peace of families is so 
frequently disturbed—so far does their natural 
dislike to close application and the exercise of 
wholesome control prevail, that in one case, 
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which we recently met with in the autobiogra- 
phy of an Anglo-spanish Legion commander— 
the embryo soldier threw himself into a pond, 
with the determination that if he sank he should 
deem himself doomed to latin and law, and 
would at once escape both—the alternative, 
however, was too tempting, and to use his 
own words, ‘‘ he swam out a soldier.” 

As the loudest clamourers for freedom are 
its greatest foes—witness the slavery common 
to all great republics—so Hobbardehoys, how- 


‘| ever impatient of restraint, control, rebuke, or 


severity, delight to tyrannize over all below 
them in age or rank, and it would not be diffi- 
cult to prove that a greater amount of mental 
and physical suffering is endured by mothers, 
sisters, younger brothers, schoolfellows, and 
dependants, from the thoughtless cruelty of 
this, than any other class of the species. With 
some noble and generous exceptions, they are 
in fact semi-barbarians, and in their untutored 
half savage condition, utterly unfit to be 
intrusted with any authority over others, We 
might enumerate the cruelties perpetrated in 
public schools, as disclosed by Cowper and 
Sir Walter Scott, and remembered by thousands 
who have passed through similar ordeals—but 
we prefer giving an instance calculated to enforce 
the favourable co-operation of all, to the great 
experiment about to be tried for dispensing 
with climbing boys in sweeping chimnies.— 
The process of torture necessary to overcome 
the natural repugnance of a child to ascend a 
dark flue filled with soot, has been a thousand 
fold aggravated by its administration being 
left in the hands of young ruffians like Luke 
Clarkson, aged nineteen, who was convicted at 
the Derby Assizes, March 1841, of feloniously 
killing and slaying George Clarkson, a little 
climbing boy only nine years old. From the 
evidence, it appears that this martyr to a 
heartless and murderous system, was sent out 
to seek employment on a journey of several 
days, with another boy thirteen years old and 
the prisoner, and that the latter commenced 
his day’s drilling by stripping the child and 
whipping him with nettles, and then beating 
him with his brush—when they came to the 
river Wye, the prisoner took his victim by the 
legs and dipped his head in the water several 
times, he then stripped him and taking him 
into the middle of the river ducked him repeat- 
edly,—when their terrified companion inter- 


fered and got the deceased out of the water he 


could not stand, and began to cry,—notwith- 
standing this appeal, the wretch beat him for 
half a mile over the head and shoulders. The 
next two days witnessed a a repetition of these 
atrocities, including beating on the head with 
sticks and the brush, whipping with nettles 


until the blood came, frequent throwing into 
water, knocking him down on heaps of stones, 
until the poor boy became unable to walk, and 
his eyes sunk in his head; and even then his 
tormentor beat him again on the head. Ina 
few hours the child expired at the house of a 
Mr. Blore, near Youlgreave, who took. him 
under his protection, and rendered himall the 
aid which humanity could dictate. 

The wretched prisoner was sentenced to fif- 
teen years transportation. 

From the acknowledged inferiority of Hob- 
bardehoys to the weaker sex, and their implied 
admiration of what is manly and superior in 
their own, great modesty and habitual deference 
to the opinions of their seniors might be ex- 
pected to result, but by a strange confusion of 
cause and effect the directly opposite qualities 
distinguish the subjects of our observation. 
Conceited ignorance of the mutual dependence 
of the classes of society, and of the false glare 
with which licentious liberty misleads its votar- 
ies, is not confined to the young “‘ roundheads” 
of the seventeenth century ; the hobbardehoys 
of our own day are equally wise in their gene- 
ration, for now, as then, are 

The hobbes as wise as gravest men, 
Rid from their travail sore, 

The most untoward and untaught, 
Most contemptlible clowne, 

As perte as pye, doth presse amongst 
The wysest of the throng 

Of all the manifestations of this feature, 
that of political dogmatism is the most dis- 
gusting, and we willingly pass over the private 
exhibitions of this foible to hold up to merited 
ridicule the farcical proceedings of a “ Young 
Men’s Anti-monopoly Society,” recently formed 
in the provinces, under the auspices of some 
“ grave and reverend signiors,” for the avowed 
object of promoting “ purely economical re- 
forms” and totally excluding “politics and 
religion.” In a few months these beardless 
patriots became too wise for their teachers, and 
at a meeting specially convened for the purpose 
of considering whether the restriction of the suf- 
frage came within the rules—literally resolved : 

‘That in the opinion of this meeting, the 
monopoly of the suffrage is in the rules of the 
association, and therefore included in its objects,” 
—thus declaring, in their overweening conceit, 
that universal suffrage is not a political question 
and that “‘ monopoly of the suffrage” is really 
‘a question of trade,” a species of transub- 
stantiation so novel as to cause the whole 
absurdity to explode. 

We cannot dismiss this awkward topic with- 
out expressing the hope that among the various 
institutions and societies for diffusing know- 
ledge, some more distinct and efficient means 
will be devised for the improvement of this 
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unfortunate class of Hobbardehoys, in which 
their superiority to mere boys will be acknow- 
ledged in the character of the information 
imparted, and their special duties, obligations, 
and relations, to those above. and below them 
suitably enforced, 

The following hints for improving the socie- 
ties and institutions connected with education 
and science in the town of Wolverhampton, by 
the Rev. G. Oliver, D.D. are admirably adapted 
to supply the deficiency which exists in large 
towns, for the culture of the minds of youths 
at the most critical and important period of 
their probationary existeuce. 

‘“When boys are of age to be placed out 
apprentice, I would then recommend an inter- 
mediate institution to be established in the 
room of the Mechanics’ Library, for the sole 
and exclusive use of boys from the age of 
fourteen to twenty-one; at which period, with 
the preparation which I am about toadvise, they 
might be admitted into the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, This instituton for apprentices should 
contain a library of elementary books of all 
kinds, to induce the youths to devote their 
evenings to reading; and I would have a sim- 
ple and cheap philosophical apparatus, consisting 
of an electrical machine, an air pump, a concave 
mirror, a magic lantern, a pair of twelve-inch 
globes, a telescope, a small orrery, a camera 
obscura, a few stuffed specimens of natural 
history, and fossils, collected in the neighbour- 
hood, with a few retorts, &c., as a chemical 
laboratory, all of which may be procured at a 
trifling expense; and weekly lectures should 
be delivered to the young men by intelligent 
members of the higher institution, taking some 
sound author as a text book, who by such 
means would advance their own scientific know- 
ledge, for it is an old axiom ‘that by teaching 
we learn.’ A thousand amusing experiments 
might be introduced, which would prove highly 
attractive to persons of that age; and after a 
few nights there cannot be a doubt but the 
lecture room would be crowded. The prevail- 
ing subjects would of course be practical 
mechanics connected with the trade of the 
town, in illustration of which would be ex- 
plained the principles of the steam-engine, 
rail-roads, canals, machinery of every descrip- 
tion, chemistry, as employed in the smelting 
of iron, the production of japan varnishes, &c. 
and these would branch out in ~— department 
of experimental philosophy. or should a 
competent knowledge of natural history be 
overlooked, to impress upon the mind a con 
stant sense of the power and goodness of God, 
as exemplified in the wonders of the Creation. 
Dr. Knox observes, with his usual acuteness,— 
‘ There is no necessity to ask, cut bono? what 


good will learning do me? The gaining of 
learning is to be compared to the gaining of 
money, as Gesner says. A man does not say 
or know to what purpose every shilling he 
gains shall be applied. No; he joyfully takes 
the gain, and adds it to the common stock, and 
thus at last he becomes rich; so in acquiring 
learning, he gains all he can, and becomes 
learned. I remember a young man at the 
University, who refused to attend lectures in 
Euclid’s Elements, because he was a man of 
fortune and never likely to become a carpenter! 
His understanding was too narrow to conceive 
the utility of geometry, &c., in strengthening 
the reasoning powers, and advancing science.’ 
lt would not be amiss if there were hung on 
the walls of the lecture room a good set of 
Hogarth’s ‘ Industry and Idleness,’ on which 
periodical lectures might be given to the ap- 
prentices, to enliven their other pursuits ; and 
I cannot but think the most beneficial effects 
would result ; for the practical morality which 
this great allegorical painter has embodied in 
the series, equals anything which has been 
accomplished by man within the ‘same com- 
pass.” 


SLOW POISONS. 


We extract from the last number of the 
Medical Gazette the following curious paper 
on this subject, by Mr. Belinayne, whose 
writings on medical topics are already well 
known to the profession. The general reader, 
however, has so deep an interest in the ques- 
tion now discussed, that we feel no apology 
necessary for presenting it here :— 

Lately a Hindoo philosopher, raised far 
above his countrymen by his natural acumen, 
as well as by his acquired lore, lost altogether 
his peace of mind when made to behold, through 
a microscope, the myriads of parisitic monsters 
that floated in the water, and revelled in the 
very bloom of the fruit which constituted his 
food. It is not astonishing that, in the same 
manner, many persons of a morbidly nervous 
temperament should live in fear of slow poison, 
and accuse innocent persons, when they come 
to know the immense variety of subtle and 
deadly substances which can minister to the 
designs of the murderer—some stealing upon 
the body like a vampire fanning its victim to 
sleep, whilst the energies of life are absorbed. 
With such ideas uppermost, I have been con- 
sulted in cases of groundless suspicion; I have 
often been asked by strong-minded persons 
themselves, how far slow poison is to be ap- 
prehended ; and how far, also, it can be em- 
ployed undiscovered. If such injurious, and 
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so frequently unfounded, misgivings prevail in 
domestic life, in history, on the other hand, 
the error is wholesale. The great historical 
poet only reported the general belief of man- 
kind (allowing no Prince to die without violent 
means,) when he makes Richard II. rehearse 
“The sad stories of the death of Kings, 

Some poisoned by their wives, some sleeping killed, 

All murdered.” 

Under these circumstances, I only attempt 
to contribute such general notions and views as 
may stimulate inquiry, and such very limited 
personal experience as one not exclusively 
devoted to medical jurisprudence can possess, 

I think that, on duly sifting the present sub- 
ject, it will be found that, with a certain 
important exception, there is, in the way of 
slow poisoning, comparatively little indeed to 
apprehend. A remarkable dispensation of 
Providence, in this respect, appears to watch 
over mankind, whilst science daily discovers 
new deadly elements. As far as certainty of 
detection can prevent this species of crime, the 
prevention is found in our art. For legal medi- 
cine may almost be said to possess now that 
power which the old romances ascribed to su- 
pernatural beings: it can wake the dead from 
the tomb; show where poison found its entrance, 
held its deadly course, and make the victim, as 
it were, point at the assassin, and say, Thou 
art the murderer ! 

I say there is a use of slow poison in this 
country, of which there are many instances, 
It is in cases where its employment leads to a 
crime from which our laws have but lately 
withdrawn the capital punishment, and to 
which our feelings would still assign the direst 
retribution the executioner could employ. 
Of this an instance occurred to me many 
years since, in the earlier days of my profes- 
sional career, which left an indelible impression 
on my remembrance. I had been detained 
until past one in the morning, engaged over 
my parlour fire, in obedience to a crotchet 
which then possessed my mind, in bootless 
experiments upon the solution of human cal- 
culi. I was awakened from this absorption of 
my mind by the rumbling of a carriage, whose 
attendant, after applying in vain at the two 
adjacent doors, ultimately violently roused my 
own knocker. When I inquired the cause of 
this summons, I was told that I was wanted by 
a lady dangerously ill. When I asked her 
name, the man told me he did not know, but 
that the carriage was sent for me. Nearly 
without practice at that time, I ‘stood not on 
the going,” and in a few seconds I was on my 
way to see that godsend to a young practitioner, 
“a patient who keeps a carriage.” The vehicle 
stopped in street, The door of the house 
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opened; I was ushered through a long dark 
corridor into a large room, which has since been 
used as a gallery for pictures. Here the door 
was shut upon me. I found myself apparently 
alone, with an old crone holding with one hand: 
a candle (the only one in the room) and with 
the other a frying-pan, in which she was pre- 
paring a mess which absorbed all her attention. 
On asking her where my patient was, she 
gruffly referred me to a bed, dimly visible, at 
the end of the room, with the curtains sur- 
rounding it closely. There I adjourned, and 
put the habitual questions of our professions ; 
and receiving no answer, I listened to hear the 
breathing of the patient: there was nothing 
audible. I then extended my hand to feel if 
there was any tenant within. I felt a form be- 
neath the clothes, and passing my hand up, it 
came upon a forehead so cold and clammy as to 
excite at once in my mind the greatest fear of 
imminent danger. I sought the hand: there 
was no pulse: I introduced, with difficulty, my 
finger, through a mass of slime and closed teeth, 
into the mouth, and an icy cold tongue told at 
once the tragic tale. I then ran and snatched 
the light from the old crone; and turning back 
the bed clothes, I beheld a young and handsome 
woman, of some twenty years of age, with limbs 
retracted, with nothing on her but a tiara bent 
out of shape, on her head, and an armlet on one 
of her arms. To my questions and denuncia- 
tions I could get no answer from the hag but 
that, since I said the patient was dead, it was 
clear I could be of no use; and that she advised 
me “to be off,” otherwise I might be made to 
repent my threats. Much embarrassed how to 
act, I thought it better to retire and seek as- 
sistance. Immediately I left the room the door 
was locked upon me; the same was done at the 
street door, after being hustled to it through 
the passage. I walked up and down the street, 
in the dark, foggy, rainy morning, in vain hope 
of finding the watchman, and at last returned 
home, having forgot, in my confusion, even to 
look at the number ofthe house. Medical friends, 
whom I summoned for their advice to my inex- 
perience, withdrew me from the pursuit of the 
author ofthis crime. Many years elapsed before 
I obtained a clue to the name and abode of the 
victim. I have related this occurrence as one as 
worthy the attention of the magistracy as well 
as of the medical practitioners, whose acumen 
and character, and even safety, it may deeply 
involve. For of this I am certain, that this is 
no solitary and no uncommon instance. It was, 
no doubt, a case of “ hocussing,” practised not 
to produce death, but fora temporary infamous 
object, whose accomplishment sealed the fate 
of the victim. 


[To be continued.) 
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@riginal Poetry. 


Spring, the magician, hath swept o’er the trees, 
ith the charm of a soft and balmy breeze, 

And the boughs before so naked and bare, 

Are now budding forth to reward his care ; 

The plants that so late lay dead on the plain, 

Have leapt at his touch into life again ; 

His charm has dissolved the clustering gems, 

With which old King Frost had attired the stems, 

And the spicy gale of his perfumed breath, 

Is weaving for Summer a flowery wreath ; 

First, he calls the pure Snowdrop into birth, 

Next, bids the Violet break from the earth, 

And the odour that fills the air around, 

Tells that the Primrose has peept from the ground, 

And the Crocus has rear’d its dappled head 

In the stately garden's high cultured bed, 

And the Convallaria in the shade, 

Which its large green leaves for its bells have made, 

Modestly hideth its beautiful bloom, 

Like a nun immured in a convent’s gloom. 

He has waved his wand o’er the dreary plains, 

And verdure has burst from Winter’s cold chains ; 

The vallies and meadows are strewn with flowers 

He has cropt by stealth from Elysium’s bowers, 

And Daisies, Pansies, and Ficaries gay, 

Embroider the fields in dazzling array ; 

He has called for a song, and the air resounds 

With a thousand soft, Rareccions sounds, 

For the feathered choiristers of the grove 

Are hymning aloud, in wild notes of love, 

A sweet strain of praise to th’ enchanter, Spring, 

For waving o'er earth his sunlighted wing. 

IsaBELLA VARLEY. 


Memory.—Perhaps the most remarkable 
instance on record of the power of memory, is 
one related of William Lion, a strolling player, 
who wagered a crown bowl of punch that he 
would repeat a “ Daily Advertiser,” a paper 
then crammed with advertisements, from begin- 
ning to end. The next morning, notwith- 
standing the want of connexion between the 
paragraphs, the variety of advertisements, and 
the general chaos which goes to the compo- 
sition of a newspaper, he repeated it from 
beginning to end without the least hesitation 
or mistake. 


all compliments 
are lies, yet because they are known to be 
such, nobody depends on them, so 'there is no 
hurt in them; you return them in the same 
manner you receive them; yet it is best to 
make as few as one can.— Lady Gethin. 


Dr. South, once preaching before Charles IT. 


(who was not very often in a church), observing 
that the monarch and all his attendants began 
to nod, and, as nobles are common men when 
they are asleep, some of them soon after snored, 
on which he broke off his sermon, and called 
out— Lord Lauderdale, let me entreat you 
to rouse yourself; you snore so loud that you 
will wake the king.” 


Harriness.— Happiness consists in the mul- 
tiplicity of agreeable consciousness. A peasant 
has not a capacity for having equal happiness 
with a philosopher: they may be equally 
satisfied, but not equally happy. A small 
drinking glass and a large one may be equally 
full, but the larger one holds more than the 
smaller.—Johnson. 


Incentous Prttiroccinc.— Sir Samuel 
Romilly, in his “‘ Observations on the Criminal 
Law,” relates, that, not many years since, 
“an attorney made it a practice, which for 
some time he carried on successfully, to steal 
men’s estates by bringing ejectments, and 
getting some of his confederates to personate 
the proprietors, and let judgment go by de-| 
fault, or make an ineffectual defence. The’ 
consequence was, that he was put into pos-| 
session by legal process; and, before another | 
ejectment could be brought, or the judgment | 
could be set aside, he had swept away the’ 
crops, and every thing that was valuable on 


the ground.” 


Strence—Is one of the great arts of con- 
versation, as allowed by Cicero himself, who 
says, “‘there is not only an art, but an elo- 
quence in it;” and this opinion is confirmed 
by a great modern, Lord Bacon.—For a well | 
bred woman may easily and effectually promote 
the most useful and elegant conversation, with- 
out speaking a word. The modes of speech 
are scarcely more variable than the modes of 
silence.—Dr. Blair. 


Senpinc a Man to Coventry.—Sending 
an officer to Coventry, on the recruiting ser- 
vice, was formerly considered a great punish- 
ment, because the inhabitants of that city 
rarely associated with gentlemen of the army; 
so that a person to whom nobody speaks, is in 
the situation of an officer in Coventry. 
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